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UC-AFT PERSPECTIVI 


n preparation for Unit 18 bargaining, 
[* UC-AFT did a close statistical 
analysis of people in our unit. We 
found some interesting facts that we 
would like to share with you so you can 
better understand the state of lectur- 
ers in the UC system. It is important to 
note that all of these statistics come from 
November 2006 data provided by the 
university, and so they do not include 
any of our recent salary gains. 
It is also essential to stress that these 
figures are only approximate since we 
| did not include people in our unit who 
are without pay or have a 0% appoint- 
ment level. We also did not include Mer- 
ced and San Francisco medical school in 
our figures. Finally, although we have 
semi-accurate hire dates for each lectur- 
er, we do not have information of actual 
years of service. 


Underemployed and underpaid 
As of November 2007, there were 
2,687 lecturers with a total FTE of 1,595. 
One-quarter of all lecturers are full-time, 
while the average appointment level 
was 60% FTE. The total annualized sal- 
ary was $138,842,000. However, to de- 
termine the real total salary for lecturers, 
we have to multiple the total annualized 
salary by the average appointment level, 
and this gives us $82,787,500. Using 
these figures, we determined that the 
average annualized salary was $51,691, 
and the average real salary was $30,821. 
In November 2007, there were 795 
continuing appointments, and 291 were 
| making less than $50,000 annualized 
| Salary, while 381 were making less than 
$55,000. These statistics were important 
In our effort to show the university how 


great a problem salary compression had 
become in our unit. 


It has also been our conte 


ntion 
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estimates the 
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Vital statistics for lecturers 


amount of money it spends each year 
on merits for lecturers. We were able 

to prove this point to the university by 
showing that last year only 298 lectur- . 
ers were eligible for merit increases: this 
figure represents only 11% of our unit. 
We also counted up the total value of all 
merits given last year to lecturers, and 
we found the total to be about 1.2 % of 
the total costs of our unit, and not 1.78% 
as the university claimed. 


High turnover 

According to the November 2007 
statistics, there were 1316 pre-sixth-year 
lecturers who were only in the system 
for two or less years. This figure means 
that we have a turnover rate of close to 
50% in the first two years. While there 
are many reasons for this high rate of 
turnover, we used this figure to show 
the university that salary adjustments 
for continuing appointments would not 
be too costly since so few of our lecturers 
ever make it past their third year (1447 
of all lecturers were in the system less 
than four years). 

We also discovered that there were 
121 continuing appointments with more 
than 10 years of service but who made 
less than $50,000 (this is annualized sal- 
ary!). Also, out of the 470 lecturers with 
more than 12 years of service, 37 made 
less than $48,000 (mostly at UCR and 
UCSB). Moreover 218 lecturers with 
more than 12 years had annual pay of 
less than $60,000 annual Pay, and 81 
lecturers with more than 12 years earned 
less than $50,000 annual pay. 
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Benefits issues 

We pointed out that 1,057 lecturers 
were working below 50%, which Means 
they were without benefits and social se- 
curity. Also, due to the varying appoint. 
ment levels of people in our unit, many 
are misclassified when it comes to ds. 
termining their insurance band, and so 
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LUC pension plans thwarted by union mobilization 


Fats. 2007 


by Mike Rotkin, VP for Organizing 


Not well known for its con- 


| cern about transparency, the 


UC administration has soared 


| to new heights in its handling 


of employee pension issues 


over the past year. Only after news 
had leaked from a regents committee 
meeting last year that the regents were 
considering dramatic increases in UC 
employees’ payments to the University 
of California Retirement System (UCRS), 
the Office of the President disclosed that, 
because of what it claimed were fall- 

ing investment returns, UC employees 
would have to restart retirement contri- 
butions that had been halted in the early 
1990s. 

Those contributions, previously set 
at roughly 2% of salary, were halted in 
the 1990s because returns on investment 
in the retirement fund had fully funded 
expected payouts to retirees without 
needing any additional contributions 
from current employees. Instead, em- 
ployees covered by UCRS had their 
monthly contributions to the retirement 
system redirected to a new Defined 
Contribution Plan (DCP) - essentially 
a moderate-yield investment managed 
by the university for the employees and 
paid out to them as cash at retirement. 


A manufacturered crisis? 

Last year, the Office of the President 
announced that, because of what it said 
was a looming financial crisis, begin- 
ning July 1, 2007, UC would redirect 
the roughly 2% contributions back into 
UCRS and match it with 2% from the 


| employer. It also announced that the 


System now desperately needed up to 
16% of employee salary contributions to 
remain healthy. 

Unfortunately, UC did not offer 
very much information to employees or 
the public on how it came to its conclu- 
sions about the UCRS crisis. Although 
the initial leak from the regents com- 
mittee meeting had suggested that the 


ultimate plan was to move towards an 
8% employee contribution, matched by 
the university, the Office of the Presi- 
dent steadfastly denied that they had 
any plan for how contributions might 
change after the initial redirection. 


Solidarity works 
At this point, the unions at UC, 
including UPTE, CUE, AFSCME, CNA, 


: i 
UC-AFT vice president Mike Rotkin briefing reporters. 


AFT, and others joined together in a 
broad coalition to challenge the uni- 
versity administration on the proposed 
changes in the pension plan. In indi- 
vidual meetings with the administra- 
tion and in some collective meetings 
between unions and the administration, 
the unions asked hard questions about 
the evidence for the claim of a crisis in 
the UC retirement system. Anger over 
the restart of contributions with no off- 
setting salary increases to balance the 
negative impact on take-home pay was 
expressed directly to the administra- 
tion and in a wide variety of rallies, 
demonstrations, and forums which were 
organized on several campuses and well 
covered by the California media. 


+ 


The university attempted to divide 
the unions against each other, but hav- 
ing established regular conference calls 
and other forms of regular communica- 
tion, the unions worked to mount a con- 
sistent and unified response to admin- 
istration plans. Meetings set between 
individual unions and the administra- 
tion took on a new tone as many unions 
invited members from other unions to 


join them at the table with the university 
administrators. 


Union coalition wins on pension 
contributions 

Late last spring, leaders in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature announced they had 
no interest in funding the administra- 
tion’s 2% match for the employee contri- 
butions. The UC administration quickly 
announced that the July 1, 2007, initial 
implementation date was postponed. 

Apparently, the Office of the Presi- 
dent had no interest in matching UC em- 
ployees’ contributions out of university 
funds. Several administration sources _ 
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‘Librarians prepare for contract negotiations 


| 
| 


By Karen Sawislak and Bob Samuels 


n preparation for the start of librar- 
ian bargaining in December 2007, 
UC-AFT has been working on 


| several new strategies that we would 


like to share with our members. Part of 
our new process has been to set up a 
bargaining blog, <unit17negotiations. 
blogspot.com>, for formal union an- 
nouncements. Our staff will be sending 
out messages to all members with links 
to the blog whenever it is updated. 

We are also happy to announce that 
the university has agreed to hold labor- 


| management meetings on the campuses 


in October and November, before the 
start of formal bargaining. These meet- 
ings will help to clarify local issues and 


| will give librarians the opportunity to 


voice their collective concerns. UC-AFT 
will be working with unit members at 
each local to determine the agenda for 
these meetings. Please watch for oppor- 
tunities to get involved in the prepara- 
tions for your campus meeting. 


“We pay a non-living wage 
If you're dead, it should Just Pal: ha 


Another important development is 
that the UC-AFT Council has approved 
a new structure for Unit 17 bargaining. 

For this round of successor bargain- 
ing, each local will designate two mem- 
bers as representatives to the Unit 17 
bargaining committee. The bargaining 
committee, pursuant to the UC-AFT by- 
laws, will have the responsibility of de- 
veloping specific bargaining proposals. 
The negotiating team (members who 
attend the negotiating sessions) will be 
drawn from the bargaining committee. 

Also, after consultation with the 
Council and local members, UC-AFT 
president Bob Samuels has asked UCSC 
lecturer Mike Rotkin to serve as the chief 
negotiator for Unit 17. Rotkin has been 
chief negotiator for Unit 18 for many 
years and has years of experience in 
dealing with UCOP. Rotkin will con- 
vene the Unit 17 bargaining committee 
and will be designated as the unit’s chief 
spokesperson at the negotiating table. 


‘over YOUF expenses,” 


Bargaining issues developeg 

To help all of us Prepare for b 
ing, the union convened regional Meet. 
ings of Unit 17 members on two con. 
secutive Saturdays in early October. At 
these meetings, members discussed the 
content of specific bargaining Proposals 
and decided on the actual process fo, 
further preparations and Negotiations 
(e.g., methods of communication, nym. 
ber of members who will serve on the 
negotiations team, etc.). 

It is also important to stress that 
Unit 17 members have been meeting 
throughout the summer and fall at every 
campus to discuss possible bargaining , 
proposals. In addition, there have been 
some lively discussions over e-mail. Be- 
low is a partial list of subjects that have 
generated the most interest: 


° Salary — need for great improvement 
of lower end of range; problems with 
lack of equity caused by initial hiring to 
advanced steps; increases to keep pace 
with cost of living and higher cost of 
benefits. 


° Professional development — lack of 

support for professional development; 
attempts by management to limit aca- 
demic freedom of librarians. 


¢ Workload — burdens of inadequate 
staffing; additional “interim assign- 
ments”; inadequate recognition ot duties 
created by new demands for instructlo® 


These are only some of the issues “° 
hope to work on in the coming months 
If you have any questions, please feel 
free to contact us: Karen Sawislak, t - 
AFT’s executive director, <ksawislak 
cft.org>; Bob Samuels, UC-AFT’s pret 


dent <bobsamuels_us@yahoo.com™ 


argain. | 
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Pay gains, workload review are features 
of new lecturers’ contract 


By Alan Karras, VP for Grievances 


t's not often that we can write about 

good news in these pages, but that is 

just what we are doing here. As most 
of you have by now heard, UC-AFT 
members ratified the salary, workload, 
and duration articles by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of 98.4%. 

The bargaining team was grati- 
fied by that response. But that does not 
mean that our work is now done until 
the expiration of the contract in July 


| 2010. What follows is a recap on sal- 
ary gains and a general discussion of 


| workload and the work that we must do 


collectively to enforce the new contract 
language. 


| Toward pay justice 


Salary. There’s something for ev- 
eryone here, though the greatest benefit 


| will accrue to those who have been at 


UC the longest and are the most un- 
derpaid. Everyone will see, at least, a 

9% raise (3% a year) over the next three 
years. In reality, most people are looking 


| at a minimum increase of 9.5-10.5% once 


the salary scale transitions happen. 

The new contract language created 
a new salary scale, and every step on 
that scale must be 2.5% greater than the 
step before it. Lecturers can expect to be 


_ transitioned to this scale before the De- 


cember 1 paycheck, and their raises will 
be retroactive to October 1. 

This new language will also affect 
merit increases (and the fourth-year 
increase), so that every successful merit 


| review will result in a minimum 5% in- 


crease. We should point out, then, that 

every person who goes through a suc- 

cessful merit review or hits their fourth 
year will be looking at a total 14.5%- 


15.5% increase over the next three years. 


That number is going to be in- 
creased for continuing appointees 
Who have accumulated seven years 
of service, at any percentage time, as 


| Of June 30, 2008. Using a formula that 


has already been widely disseminated, 


ot 


continuing non-Senate faculty (NSF) 
are looking at additional raises of 2.5%- 
15% to be phased in on July 1, 2008, and 
July 1, 2009. We know of several people 
whose salaries are in the low $40,000 
range now and who have worked over 
twenty years. They are looking at 15% 
increases in addition to what is de- 
scribed above—for a total increase of 
over 30% in three years. Many others are 
looking at total increases in the range 


of 25%, again depending on years of 
service, salary, and their.regularly sched- 
uled merit increases. 

Finally, the minimum salaries for 
both pre-sixth and post-sixth appointees 
have been raised to $42,074 and $47,603. 
In many cases, these changes represent 
pay increases of just less than 10% in 
the first year; subsequent years will see 
these salaries rise another 3% annually. 


Binding reviews of workload 
Workload. Here the news is also 
good, though perhaps less dramatic than 

we had initially hoped. UC has agreed 
to lower the workload in all writing and 


Demonstration in support of bargaining. Union solidarity pa 


foreign language programs on the quar- 
ter campuses to 8 (from the present 9) at 
the start of the next academic year. 

This follows from the workload 
studies that were done in the last round 
of bargaining and which some campuses 
never implemented, despite clear recom- 
mendations that the work that NSF do 
was not being properly compensated. 
UC also agreed to eliminate in Janu- 
ary 2008 the second section discount 


off in concrete gains. 
for those who teach two sections of the 
same course—a situation that mostly 
exists in a few of the language depart- 
ments at Berkeley. 

We have also agreed on a much bet- 
ter process for changing workload val- 
ues, or IWC, to specitic courses. Under 
the old contract, it was difficult to get 
a department or dean to admit that the 
calculations were a mistake or should be 
changed in any way. 

We now have a special process to 
challenge the way that workload is 
calculated. Within 45 days of becoming 

(continued on p. 11) 
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roundup of re- 


activity in Sacramento. More 


information on these bills 
can be found at <leginfo. 
- a 


Cca.SOVv>. 


S.B. 190 

This bill was introduced last year 
by then-Assembly Member Leland Yee 
and was re-introduced this session by 
now-Senator Lee (D-San Francisco). It 
passed and was recently signed by the 
governor. 

The title, “Public postsecondary 
education, California State University, 
University of California, open meetings, 
Higher Education Governance Account- 
ability Act,” says it all. In a concerted 
effort by the coalition of UC unions, the 
regents must now open all meetings to 
the public (even fabricated sub-commit- 
tee meetings) discussing executive com- 
pensation. 


A.B. 1649 

This bill, now carried by Assem- 
blymember Lloyd E. Levine (D-Van 
Nuys) and Assemblymember Nell Soto 
(D-Ontario) “encourages and empow- 
ers” the regents to address a glaring, 
longstanding injustice in UC’s contribu- 
tions to retirement. 

In 1990, responding to a budget 
crisis, the Legislature allowed the uni- 
versity to deny Social Security to em- 
ployees who had less than fifty percent 
| appointments, substituting a federally 


Eo 


mandated “safe harbor” fund into 
which the employee contributed 
7.5% of salary, but without match- 
ing funds from the university. Ac- 
cording to our surveys, some 27,000 
UC employees are affected, includ- 
ing about 1,100 lecturers. 

Specifically, in the words of the 
Legislative Digest, the bill seeks “to 
contribute to the defined benefit 
plan an unspecified percent of the 
wages, as defined, payable to these 
employees, or at least an amount 
that would normally be required to 
be paid for an employee to partici- 
pate in Social Security, as specified.” 
Since this latter amount is 7.5%, 
the hope is that the regents would 
choose the administratively easier 
route of Social Security, with its ad- 
ditional benefits for survivors and 
for disability insurance. 

The administration, citing a 
$28,000,000 projected cost just to 
bring all UC excluded employees 
into the system, has balked, and 
offered to accept the bill provision- 
ally on an amendment that only 
lecturers would be included, at a 
cost of less than a million dollars. 
That version passed the Assembly 
Higher Education Committee, but 
even under this smaller amount, 
it needs to be heard in Appropria- 
tions, where it now languishes. 

Assemblymember Levine is 
supportive, however, and it can be 
presented before the committee this 
January. 

The union has time, then, to 
consider the university’s offer. 
Clearly our decision either way has 
consequences: the other unions in 
the UC Coalition have not made 
this bill a priority, because they 
are struggling with their own de- 
mands (like competitive salaries), 
and because no union has as large 
a percentage of affected members 
as we do (about 40% of lecturers), 
The university’s opposition would 
not necessarily destroy our chances, 
but the $28,000,000 might well, if 
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the fiscal health of the state budget 
weakens. 

Even if the bill passes, the re- 
gents might refuse to act, though in 
the current climate that body can ill 
afford more legislated accusations 
of mismanagement. Other options 
would include proposing a resolu- 
tion rather than a bill, which would 
be much easier to pass, and in our 
case have roughly the same effect. 
Lieutenant Governor John Gara- 
mendi, as a friendly regent, could 
certainly introduce the issue in their 
meetings. 

Finally, the Unit 18 bargaining 
team did raise this issue, but the 
university representatives refused to 
address it, maintaining that the UC 
Retirement System advisory board 
was the most appropriate body to 
investigate it. So far, unsurprisingly, 
nothing has come of this, though 
UC’s Human Resources and Benefits 
associate vice president Judy Boy- 
ette may herself soon be personally 
involved. 


prings sunshine 
ing. iain 


By Kevin Roddy 
VP for Legislation 


A.B. 8 (NUfiez) and S.B. 840 
(Kuehl) 

At present, both health care 
bills, the former passed by the leg- 
islature, and the latter (single-payer 
health care coverage) now in Appro- 
priations, languish. 


A.B. 1548: Textbooks 

This bill, supported by Cal- 
PIRG, obligates a publisher to in- 
form faculty of the cost of textbooks. 
It has been signed by the governor. 


S.C.R. 52 

This bill, chaptered by the sec- 
retary of state, directs the regents 
“to provide for shared governance 
of the University of California Re- 
tirement Plan by including trustees 
representing the employer and the 
faculty and staff plan participants.” 


On the federal level 

There are, in addition to this state 
legislation, two critical bills before the 
United States Congress <thomas.loc. 
gov>. 


H.R. 676 

This universal health care bill, intro- 
duced in January by representative John | 
Conyers, Jr. (D-Michigan) currently has 
84 co-sponsors; since February 2 it has 
resided in the House Subcommittee on 
Health, but unions across the country 
are beginning to support it with a great 
deal of energy. 


H.R.82/S. 206 

These bills, companions to our A.B. 
1649, above, will “amend ... the Social 
Security Act to repeal the Government 
pension offset and windfall elimination 
provisions.” 

The “offset” refers to survivor’s ben- 
efits; the “windfall” concerns deductions 
from Social Security payments when the 
retiree is also covered by another plan. 
Originally meant to prevent egregious 
double-dipping, it adversely affects our 
least-paid members, and it serves as a 
disincentive for anyone who has worked 
elsewhere to enter academic professions. 

The House version, sponsored 
by representative Howard L. Berman 
(D-California), has more than enough 
co-sponsors (328) to pass. The Senate 
version, introduced by Senator Diane 
Feinstein (D-California), has 34 co-spon- 
sors. Both are currently in committees: 
the House’s in the Subcommittee on 
Social Security, the Senate’s in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 
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Union examines issues of funding, bloated administration and scandal 
Change of direction for higher education? New leaders 
to steer UC and community college systems 


by David Bacon, CFT 


he union will be watching as new 
| leaders soon take the helms of 
both the California Community 
College and University of California 
systems. 

Former community college chancel- 
lor Mark Drummond has returned to 
work in the huge Los Angeles district. In 
his place, as interim chancellor, is Diane 
Woodruff. And Robert Dynes is leaving 
as president of the University of Califor- 
nia, after a tenure marked by scandals 
and fights with faculty and employees. 

“Drummond has very good politi- 
cal skills,” says Carl Friedlander, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles College Faculty 
Guild, Local 1521, “which he used to 
the advantage of the community college 
system both in Sacramento, and with the 
business community. He did quite a bit 
to advance workforce development and 
career and technical education, and the 
system had a series of pretty good bud- 
gets, for which he deserves at least some 
credit.” Friedlander added that during 
his tenure Drummond visited all but five 
or six of the state’s community college 
districts. 

With the CFT-sponsored Com- 
munity College Initiative on the ballot, 
strong leadership from the chancellor’s 
office will be critical, Friedlander says. 

It is unclear whether the recently ap- 
pointed Woodruff wants the chancellor 
job permanently, or if she will even be 
considered for it. 


Valuing access to education 
Friedlander also believes strong 

leadership is needed in the long term 

to combat an ideological attack on free 

access to community colleges. The is- 

sue of access is especially important 

to the poorest students and students 

of color. “The argument goes that ‘the 

community college system is very good 

on access, but not so good on ensuring 
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that students achieve success.’ This then 
becomes an argument for raising fees 

in the interest of building a pool of stu- 
dents who can ‘achieve a better success 
rate.” 

He points to one bill in the Legisla- 
ture, AB 1559, which would use a merit- 
based system for admission to nursing 
programs. “It’s important for our chan- 
cellor to respond to these trends, and 

to hold the line on defending access to 
community colleges,” Friedlander em- 
phasizes. 


Executive scandals at UC 

In the UC system, by contrast, the 
past several years have been marked by 
the executive perks scandal. 
“] think it’s much broader 
than what's been exposed in 
the media,” says Bob Samu- 
els, president of the UC-AFT, 
which represents lecturers 
and librarians systemwide. 
“Many faculty, for instance, 
have private deals now. The 
rationale is always that the 
UC system has to compete 


Eien | 
Class sizes keep 


getting bigger, but 
there’s no corre- 
sponding increase 
in the number of 
faculty needed to 


charging high fees, the group misman- 
aged the funds so drastically that for the 
first time in many years the university 
is insisting that employees pay into the 
fund to make up the shortfall, effectively 
cutting employee salaries. 

“Dynes was part of what happened 
there,” Samuels says, “although it was 
all done in such secrecy that we still 
don’t know much of what went on.” 

Samuels predicts that the recent 
proposal by Regent Richard Blum for 
restructuring the Office of the President 
won't change much, nor will the selec- 
tion of a new president. “Part of the 
problem,” said Samuels, “is the huge 
expenditures on administration. They 
say that if three adminis- 
trators walk into a room, 
four walk out. The rate 
of increase of adminis- 
trators is twice what it 
is for faculty. This just 
pushes down the funds 
available for any other 
purpose, while student 
fees keep climbing. In- 
stead of just cutting the 


with others that also give teach them Office of the President, 
perks and high salaries. ee == tthere should be cuts 
While it’s hard to say how throughout the system.” 


much of this is Dynes’ fault, the reality 
is that instead of trying to control it, and 
make the system work better, he poured 
even more money into it.” 

Samuels points to the ties between 
Regent Gerald Parsky, President George 
Bush’s campaign chair in California, 
and the Wilshire Group. Under pressure 
from Parsky, the university dismantled 
its own office that had successfully man- 
aged pension funds for years. Because of 
its sound investment strategy, pension 
funds increased enough that the univer- 
sity was able to stop making contribu- 
tions for some time. 

But then the Wilshire Group was 
brought in as fund manager. While 


The bloated administration has an 
impact on faculty working conditions 
and learning conditions for students, 
Samuels says. “Class sizes keep getting 
bigger, but there’s no corresponding 
increase in the number of faculty needs 
to teach them.” 

He believes the university is Pus! 
ing a corporate model for administe- 
tion, which, given the large number of 
business people on the Board of Regents 
is no surprise. But tor that reason he 
concludes, change requires More than 
the selection of a new president 


Unions win pension victory 
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san to suggest that perhaps the crisis 


1] 


CRS was not as severe as initially 
;-ated, and others went as far as to 
yNaices cdi 


4. that there was no problem in the sta- 
nility of UCRS and that the need for new 


«ntributions needed to be reconsidered. 
CORREES 


Others worked hard to spin the de- 
cision against implementation last July 
as if it were simply a result of either new 
information about UCRS investment re- 
turns having improved — none of which 
was ever provided — or a re-evaluation 
by the administration of the financial 
health of the UCRS fund. 

None of them, of course, ever sug- 
gested that they had been stopped in 
their tracks by a unified and forceful 
union coalition response to an ill- 
thought-out plan for UCRS. Nor did 
any of them want to suggest that the 
successful efforts of several unions to 
tie their bargaining over compensation 
to full disclosure of the administration’s 
ultimate plans for UCRS had given the 
administration more than a little heart- 
burn. Some of the more skeptical union 
activists have suggested that the entire 
UCRS “crisis” is simply part of the plan 
by corporate America (the world in 


Which the regents live) to abandon com- 
mitments to retirement plans for work- 
ers. Such speculation may be warranted, 
but it is, perhaps, a bit premature. 
For the present, there will be no restart 
of employee contributions to UCRS, but 
the future of UCRS remains unclear. 

Meanwhile, UC union-backed legis- 
lation, Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, 
has cleared both houses of the California 
Legislature. SCR 52 requires employee 
participation in the management of our 
retirement system. Another piece of 
union-sponsored legislation, the Higher 
Education Governance Accountability 
Act, was signed into law by Governor 
Schwarzenegger in mid-October. This 
law takes effect January 1, 2008, and 
requires the regents to hold open meet- 
ings and disclose to the public proposals 
in full whenever they make decisions 
about employee compensation, includ- 
ing executive pay. 

These kinds of basic reforms in 
UC governance are way past due. The 
combination of legislative reform and 
union organizing on the campuses may 
be our best bet for protecting our retire- 
ment system and fighting off the attacks 
on our take-home pay which renewed 
UCRS contributions represent. 


Statistics show lecturers teach larger classes — and more of them 
an Senate faculty (see story, page 2). 
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Examining health 
care reform 


By Bob Samuels 


ecently there has been much 
talk in California and in 
ational political forums 

about universal health care. In fact, 
the large number of proposals that 
have recently been presented have 
resulted in a very confusing situa- 
tion where most people do not know 
what to believe. 

For example, in the state of 
California, we have had several 
competing plans, and it is unclear 
which plan will be implemented and 
which idea is best for Californians. 
Without getting into the specific bills, 
I do want to stress that from a union 
and workers’ perspective, there is an 
important issue that needs to be em- 
phasized: cost control. 

Without controls over the con- 
stantly rising costs of medication, 
doctors’ bills, hospitalization, and 
legal fees, no new plan will really 
help individual payers or our econo- 
my. Unfortunately, most national and 
state plans that are being offered are 
silent on these issues, and the major 
reason for this silence is that many 
politicians are dependent on the 
support they get from the medical 
and pharmaceutical industries. Also, 
most politicians are afraid to go up 
against the powerful lobbies that are 
funded out of the huge profits made 
by the medical-pharmaceutical-legal 
complex. 

In order to change this situation, 
we need healthcare reform that con- 
trols costs and political campaigns 
that are not funded out of healthcare 
profits. We also have to fight any 
plan that attempts to push increased 
costs onto the employees and/or _ 
employers. In short, if costs continue _ 
to go up, everyone loses, me 
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Union power comes from organizing 


By Bob Samuels 


uch has been written recently about the decrease in the political 

power of the labor movement. Some have argued that the national 

labor organizations have placed too much of their support behind 
Democratic politicians who do not really push a pro-labor agenda. Other com- 
mentators have stressed the real decline in union membership as the central 
cause for this loss of power. I will argue here that both of these explanations 
are true, but they miss the essential point: that many national labor organiza- 
tions have not made organizing new members their central political strategy. 

Instead of concentrating on expanding the numbers of organized labor, 
many organizations have spent a great deal of their resources on media cam- 
paigns, political contributions, and local and state races. One could even argue 
that unions have tried to use their members’ money to buy political favor, and 
that this effort has backfired. In fact, many new union members resent the 
political choices that their union leaders have made. 

The only solution to this problem is to realize that the best way to gain 
political power for the labor movement is to use most of its money to organize 
new workers who will vote to protect union interests. In other words, instead 
of using our scarce union resources to buy politicians who will then try to 
push for a pro-labor agenda, we need to organize new members who will vote 
on their own free will for progressive candidates. If members feel that they are 
a part of the process, and if we have many more new members, then we will 


not have to worry about losing union voters to the church of free market con- 
servativism. 


Privatize UC? 


treasurer Bill Lockyer suggests complete- 
ly privatizing UC in order to help balance 
the state’s budget. 


ability Report” (available at <www. 
treasurer.ca.gov/publications/2007dar. 
pdi>) mentions the option to “give budget 
independence to the University of Califor- 

_ nia. By eliminating State support for UC 
would reduce costs by $7 billion a year by 
2027-28.” 


ing public education isn’t new. UC’s state 
funding now comes to only about 58% 
of its budget, sharply down from 1965 
when about 95% of a UC education was 

_ publicly funded. 


| San Francisco Chronicle on October 15, 


A new report from California state largely unaware of the cumulative loss.” 


UC managers are reaching out to corpo- 
rations like British Petroleum, Bechtel and 
Intel for money. “UC’s corporate partners,” 
wrote Holt, “are filling a vacuum left by 
acquiescing taxpayers who could care less, it 
seems, about the declining quality of educa- 
tion at a once-great university.” 

But it is new to suggest axing UC en- 
tirely. The university is a “vital part of our in- 
frastructure and our collective future,” wrote 
John Garamendi, California’s lieutenant 
governor, in the same issue of the Chronicle, 
and key to economic growth in the state. 

Privatization, Garamendi writes, places 
the burden “on the backs of our state’s most 
vulnerable....you can be sure the burden will 
fall squarely on our students.” 


The state’s October “Debt Afford- 


Of course, the debate over support- 


As UC alum Tim Holt wrote in the For more on this issue, search for 


“Privatize UC to balance the state budget?” 


lhe erosion of this once-great university at <www.sfgate.com>. 


is occurring gradually, with the public 
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President’s column: | 
Vital statistics for 
lecturers 


(continued from p. 2) 


are paying too much money each month 
into their health plans. We are trying to 
resolve this latter problem through an 
arbitration case, and the social security 
problem is being dealt with through 
formal UC channels. 


How much do we teach? 

Another vital source for statistics 
during bargaining that we used was the 
2002 state audit of the UC system. This 
report found that the average course 
load per full-time equivalent lecturer 
was 8.8, and the total primary courses 
taught by lecturers in the system was 
14,999 (30% of total courses). Senate fac- 
ulty taught 25,083 courses, and TAs and 
others taught 7,576 courses. 

Also, 15% of the total of indepen- 
dent studies were taught by lecturers, 
and 50% of all courses taught by lectur- 
ers had over 20 students, while only 35% 
of senate faculty courses had over 20 
students. Meanwhile, this study found 
that 20% of lecturer-taught classes had 
over 50 students, while only17% of Sen- 
ate faculty-taught courses had over 50 
students. Thus, on average, lecturers 
teach more and bigger classes. 

All of these statistics helped us to 
bargain for better salary and workload 
throughout the system. While we did 
get major improvements in these areas, 
we also realize that we have a long way 
to go, especially in the area of workload. 
One way that we will be addressing 
concerns in this area in the near future 
will be testing the new grievance pro- 
cess. This means that we need lecturers 
to report to the union any work that is 
not being fully compensated. 
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New lecturers’ contract 


(continued from p. 5) 


aware of being required or expected to 
do more work than you are being com- 
pensated for, UC-AFT or its members 
can request the formation of a special 
committee. It will have NSF members, 
as well as Senate faculty members, and 
a member from the campus adminis- 
tration. 
This committee must study the 
problem and within a few weeks make 
_ a recommendation. If the committee 
is not in agreement, it must document 
all of the views of the members. The 
recommendation will then go to a cam- 
pus official, who should implement 
it. If that person fails to implement a 
recommended change or if the union 
believes that the committee did not 
fairly evaluate the recommendation, 
UC-AFT can appeal this to a desig- 


L2s 


nated official at UCOP, 
who has now been given 
the authority to issue 
(and indeed must issue) 
a binding decision on the 
campus. 

This is a very sig- 
nificant achievement, given 
some campuses’ (especially 
UCSD’s) consistent failure to 
accept committee recommendations. 

The whole process is designed to happen 
quickly, so please make sure that you 
don’t wait before approaching the union 
with a workload complaint. 


to end the con- 
tract early, in 
the summer of 
2010. At that 
point, we will 
be able to look 
at salary rates 
in relation to the 
market, and see 
whether the changes 
that we negotiated this time 
on workload have alleviated all of 
the problems that we anticipate will 
be relieved. 

We'll be in touch later this year 
to verify that your employment 
history matches that of the univer- 
sity—so that you can get the correct 
additional increases in July 2008. 


The trade-off 

In exchange for all of this, UC-AFT 
gave up a round of reopener bargaining 
scheduled for late 2008, and UC agreed 
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